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logically considered. Given an equal proportion of black popula- 
tion, a northern state would resort to race-separation legislation 
as stringent as Mississippi has found necessary. Most of the notable 
achievement attributed to the negro Mr. Stone believes to have 
been the work of mulattoes, that "unconsidered element" which is 
gradually developing separate culture groups within the race. Mr. 
Stone's chapter on The Negro in Politics illustrates the poise and 
sanity of his attitude on a phase of the question that is rarely 
discussed without passion. His closing words well state this 
attitude: "What the negro needs just now is a political rest cure. 
His daily litany should include a prayer to be let alone" (p. 421). 
The well-known papers by Professor Willcox on Negro Crimi- 
nality, Census Statistics of the Negro and the Probable Increase 
of the Negro Race in the United States have already become 
classics. As the work of a northern man and as the product of 
academic investigation they furnish an excellent complement to 
Mr. Stone's chapters. It is characteristic of the growing trend 
towards unity of judgment among thoughtful students of this 
problem that these two authors, each approaching the subject 
from his own angle, have reached conclusions that are essentially 
in harmony. It is scarcely too much to say that no other book on 
the negro problem has reached and held so high a level of scientific 
thoroughness and passionless judgment. 

XT . . A , x ,. Ulysses G. Weatherly. 

university of Indiana. 

Economic Cooperation among Negro Americans. Edited by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. (Atlanta, Georgia: The Alanta Uni- 
versity Press, 1908. Pp. 184. $1). 

This is the twelfth volume of the Atlanta University Studies 
devoted to negro problems. Nominally an investigation of coop- 
eration among negroes, it is in fact an outline of the more impor- 
tant economic activities of the race in America before and 
since emancipation. It consists of three sections which treat of 
The Background, The Development of Cooperation, and Types of 
Cooperation, the last occupying two-thirds of the book. Aside 
from the introduction there is little independent discussion, tabu- 
lated figures and quotations from the standard authorities being 
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allowed to tell almost the whole story. Dr. Du Bois is convinced 
that up to the present, and to some extent even now, the individ- 
ual leader has played the chief part in whatever economic progress 
his race has achieved. The negro "is in the period of special 
individual development, and while the group development is going 
on rapidly, yet it is the individual as yet who stands forth. Con- 
sequently very often we must touch upon individual effort and 
touch upon things which strictly speaking are not cooperative, 
in the narrow sense, and yet in the present state of negro develop- 
ment they have a significance which is cooperative, because the 
leader has been called forth by a group motive and not simply for 
his own aggrandizement" (p. 11). This statement disarms in 
advance the most obvious criticism that can be alleged against the 
book. 

Most of the cooperative activities of the emancipation period 
were initiated and managed by the whites. The most conspicuous 
examples were the Freedmen's Bureau, the Freedmen's Savings 
Bank of unhappy memory and the post-bellum movement for 
negro education. Negro initiative may be said to have begun 
with the migration movements following 1876, and thenceforth 
these activities are to be studied as distinctly race efforts. Most 
of these centered at first around the church. Beneficial societies, 
like the True Reformers, and various secret orders have in the 
later period furnished the nuclei for real self-help undertakings 
of a more or less economic character, although Du Bois seems to 
assign an undue importance to the cooperative character of some 
of these forms of effort. In the line of business the experiments 
have mostly been quite recent. Separate negro banks began in 1888 
and have had a notable development, particularly savings banks. 
In cooperative production negro experience has followed the 
same lines and met with the same vicissitudes as that of the 
whites. Cooperative distribution here as elsewhere shows "the 
largest number of enterprises and the largest percentages of suc- 
cesses." The oft-cited case of the negro cotton mill at Concord, 
N. C, has brought to the attention of the public not only the 
negro's capacity for cooperative effort but also the question of 
his ability to manage business and to develop skilled workmen 
capable of holding their own against white operatives. Dr. Du 
Bois is chiefly concerned with the building of a negro group econ- 
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omy, and these scattered and humble experiments appeal to him 
as the beginnings of a promising movement in this direction. 

The book contains a brief but well selected bibliography of the 
subject which answers as a working bibliography of the economic 
aspects of the negro problem in general. 

TT . ., , T ,. Ulysses G. Weatherly. 

University of Indiana. 



The Psychology of Advertising. By Walter Dill Scott, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory of Northwestern University. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard and Company, 1908. Pp.269. $2.) 

A practical analysis of the principles of psychology as applied to 
advertising. To the majority of advertisers, and business men in 
general, it will give many new and important ideas, while to the 
minority — the real advertising men of the country — it is valuable 
as a statement of the psychological truths already employed by 
them. The first chapter contains a short history of the applica- 
tion of psychology to advertising. In the following eight chapters, 
the author illustrates the various mental processes by advertise- 
ments, thereby bringing out their relation in a more forceful 
manner. To still further interpret these psychological facts, 
Professor Scott gives the result of several investigations conducted 
by him. Among the subjects investigated are the percentage of 
people who read magazine advertisements, the attention value of 
large and small spaces, the reasons for the public's interest in 
advertisements, the "mortality" rate of advertisers, and the 
application of the questionnaire method in determining what 
features of the modern newspaper appeal to the better class of 
society. While it is obvious that the public's preference in the 
matter of newspapers has only an indirect bearing upon the sub- 
ject of advertising, it illustrates the author's statement that " the 
questionnaire method is available in securing data valuable in an 
advertising campaign." The last chapter is given overto abibliog- 
raphy of the most select English books upon the subject of adver- 
tising. The book is practical, and fills an important position in 
advertising literature. 

Fayette H. Elwell. 

Cincinnati College of Finance. 



